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ABSTBACT 

To provide inforaation on characteristics of rural 
and siiall schools in Begion VIZ of the O.S. Departient of Educatloa, 
this profile presents selected deaographic data on schools in Idvar 
Kansas, Hissouri, and Nebraska. A narrative section discusses the 
purpose of the report, definitions of rural and nonaetrqpolitan 
classifications, percentages of rural and aetropolitan enrollments in 
the states, racial/ethnic characteristics of the nonaetropolitan 
schools, distribution of federal education discretionary grants, and 
several issues (finance, teacher recruitaent and maintenance, 
diseconomies pf scale) affecting rural schools in the region. The 
reference section details sources and rav figures for the data 
presented in the narrative, and includes maps of the nonmatropolitan 
and Standard Hetropolitan Statistical Areas (SHSA) vlthin the four 
states. (JD) 
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ABETRACT 



Rural and small schools play a major role in tn^ total educaticrrsysiBm in the States ct Iowa. Kansas, 
Missouri, and Nebraska. Thesp iourstaBs, comprising Region VU of the U,S^Depar»wrrof Education, 
are located in what is 'Veqriently twned the grain belt of the United States. >n ffiis region, agri- 
business is the mainstay ot -re niBs^==sconomy and the rural-school is often the foc<j point for the 
educational cultural, and socsLacOTrNK of the local commumrv. 

The magnitude of rural scho6i>c4isr-zs'within Region VI I is illustrateaoy the fact th?t of 2,387 school 
districts, 2,125 or 89% are Jacaxec tt '^nmetrccolltan areas. £ach or the four sta^ • hasconsiderably 
more nonmetropolitan schoag c fct^wjfc than rrwropolltan. Theoereemta g es of noianesyofaolitan school 
districts in each of the four s^Tes^s lowa 88,3%; Kansas 84.4%; MiSBOuri 78 2%; a ^raska 96.1%. 

With the high percentage of naBmaropolitan school district's wttw Recpon Vi t ?s not surprismg 
that sl ightly more than onem^^ thetotal pubic school enmiraent srtenos nonr^^ -xaolitan schools. 
Only in Missouri do fewersMw*^^ mead n wwietuj politan achmrisrtnan mecisKrnTsr. Iowa has the 
largest percentage of pup» «K5.^M«g nonrrerrtwolitan schocK wrttr 6Z6t^:. ic ^^is followed by 
Nebraska with 57.1%, Kansas vr:n^3%, &fff ^Jissouri vwth^^^4% of t: jupi*:: errrolled in non- 
metfODolitan public schcnr 

ISfert'tSy is the majori^ tt ss^Bart M s ptolrcsr^ool dstric2sno rMiuf.a; »w a p the districts' 
enraB»5P5ots are very smau- Cjoroiiir exaswiter !iiiat of topX387 xnooi dsa^ts. ' 353 or 69.3% 
•la^^ otal district enroH^fnt ^ ifBsrnanOB&^v^ Of thesKa ,653 searaiictisricts. ":.573 or 65.9% 
are iri n metropolitan aeflas. " a^. 19035^ Reorr VI Ts^cEnric scho-*'^ dtsnc5 have enrollments of 
3B& per s or Jess. 

^et^r^/efNwc composition IT > > ^ e:Lr o pou t a r i iaU lo ol diancss in Regrai \\i . oa^cmiy homogene- 
wtts. L /ipfj ine 1976—77 t"-^**^ the pupil errrollrmntnrrTionnrKSTOi^ public schools was 
3§.2% virtlt^ 2.0% Black ' ^J?!^ Wisianic, ^% >^nerican Imn, and .3% Asian. ^Tie racial/ethnic 
ompo^Gmwas fairly ^anong tne four s:ateE. 

.Eten BWB^the in ijuiii j liipii ^ 'II' schoo' distri^artt enrollments are nonrt^etropolitan, the 
Icon's metropolitan schoc Mnocsieceive .:3 balk oftwte* education discretiDroary grants. Dur- 
ftm f isc2i year 1980, m etrugafag n >^ool districts receied 44 such gra nt s totathi^ approximately 
3£5 miilion while nonmetrcpoiar school district s reoei^wt 13 grants totalling aoproximately $1.4 
million. However, it must be -stflbflg that most federal ed aca p OT dgcrBtionary grants are targeted for 
soedf ic purposes which are moBuavi'nonly addressed in rmiw apolrtan districts. 

While the issues affecting rurai^3idawmetropolitansQKX»btn Region VI I are almost as diverse as the 

inx>n issues and ^vczerRappear to impact upon a great number 
finandng by all iaeis tDrgovemment, recruiting and mainlining 
m to spedal need ?apii^ Diseconomies of scale compound these 



oumber of such school^ a iem 
3f them. These issues are adi 
jalified staff, and providing 
^es in rural and small schools. 
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INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 



This profile presents selected demographic data on rural and small schools within 
Region VII of the U.S. Department of Education. The four states (Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Nebraska) comprising Region VII, are located in what is frequently 
termed the "grain belt" of the United States. In this region, agriculture and agri- 
business play a major role in the total economies of the four states and a dominate 
role in the economies of the rural communities. Rural and small schools, interspersed 
among these rural communities, provide not only educational services, but often 
cultural and social activities as well. . . . 

Interest in rural and small schools has increased throughout the country and is often 
identified under the heading, "rural education." In the name of rural education, 
advocacy groups and organizations have been formed, books and journal articles 
have been published, conferences and seminar sesions have been convened, and research 
and surveys have been conducted. To date, there hasn't been an accepted focal point 
upon which these diverse rural education activities have either converged or diverged. 
While the activiti^ may have been diverse, they have demonstrated at least two 
realities; an interest in rural education does exist, and data to examine many of the 
issues of rural education are not readily available. 

The purpose of compiling this profile is to provide the reader with data on several 
characteristics of rural and small schools within the four state region. Hopefully, such 
data will serve as a point of reference in future discussions of rural education and 
stimulate more comprehen'* .'e data collection activities into the nature, extent, and 
impact of rural and smai -^ols within the region. 

This profile is organized ir." ^ o sections; narrative and reference. The sources and raw 
figures for the data present- .n the narrative are detailed in the reference section. 



RURAL OR NONMETROPOLITAN 



Hampering any discussion of rural education is defining what rural is. While nn©nv persoR^fll fe 
to state, with amazing confidence, whether a particular place is rural or not rural, the U'z ©Mr-^u r 
the Census offers the best hope for the discerning critic. 

The Bureau of the Cotos defines rural in theTwgative. In other words, the population rr-t .ja»i(i|ec 
as urban constitutes tte rural population. In ^ Bureau's definition, the urban-oopulatio^ romprfsoE 
all persons living in uiiiBilzed areas and in placsof 2,500 inhabitants or more caoisitte urbmi ^ed 3?®^ 

Another frequently applied definition to rural populations is normetropolitan ''he norirnetr-^t^^^nzr 
category, likewise, is a product of the Bureau of the Census. As with the rura* def initio: . ueder 
standnonmetropolitan requires a definition for iiietropolitan or more specifically, :i Stancten .tfwi 
itan Statistical Area (SMSA), A SMSA is a coianty or group of contiguous couroies wnich j^ntan a: 
least one city of 50,000 inhabitants or more. Therefore, the population residmr in a SMS- -r^^nv ts 
classified as metropotitan while the population not residing in a SMSA county is class^ as xssr- 
metropolitan. 

The Bureau of the Census recognized 247 SMSAs across the country in the 1 970 census In t^«gion\/l I 
there are currently 16 SMSAs. These SMSAs. and their respective metropolitan counties af^^frap^icaily 
shown in each state in the reference section. 

The classifications of metropolitan and nonmetropolitan are utilized in the organizatiorn ir 
this profile. The reader should be aware that school system's boundaries often are not ^wfmiimis 
with county political boundaries. School district data are classified as metropolitan or norrmetnw^^^Msiw'^ 
based upon the county in which the superintendent is located. 



NATURE AND EXTENT OF NONMETROPOLITAN SCHOOLS IN REGION 

Numerous rural school djstricts exist in each of the four states within Region VII. This C3»-^^ .citv;,?^ 
by the fact that while Region Vl I has only 5% of the nation's public school enrollmencr^ . ■ 9ii^at~ 
the nation's public school districts. The majority of these school districts are located in noim? rnTff^^^^arr 
areas. In fact, almost nine out of ten (89.0%) of the 2,387 public school districts are too xf ^ 
metropol itan areas. The numbers and percentages of metropolitan and nonmetropolitan ^i stricis. 
by state, are: 





PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS 








TOTAL DISTRICTS 


METRD(%) 


MaV^ISFRO (%) 




443 


52 (11.7) 


39 (88.3) 




307 


48 (15.6) 


(84.4) 




551 


120 (21.8) 


43 (78.2) 




1.086 


42 ( 3.9) 


1,04^ (96.1) 



TOTAL REGION VII 2,387 262 *T1.0) 2.125 (89.0) 



AppnBBimateK on&out af^ewwF^ i«d public school snidents in Region VII attends classes in these 
nonrw«mDpolitmjdTOOls.^T*^==='^^ percentages.3f the nonmetropolitan public school enroll- 

ment.-w^ata imsL. 

POBLiC SCHOOL ENROIXMEinS 





TOTAL 


METRO (%) 


NCNNKTRO (%) 


Iowa 


548.159 


204.765 


(37.4- 




(62.6) 


Kansas — 


422.924 


•37.616 


(46~ 




(53.3) 


Itftissour . 


869,673 


S27.441 


(60.6) 




(39.4) 


Nebraska . 


— 286.680 


122.932 


(42.9) 




(57.1) 




-nosALJSG' -aM/ii 2. 1 27,436 


1.052.754 


(49.5) 


T,^.QS2 


(50.5) 



The aboasc^/riguas^ nr^icsmerbart education in nonmetropoHtan areas plays amspr role in the total 
educattoiagBsterTTqtffRieSKyr '^l.. Each of the four stales has considerably marffTracmietropolitan public 
school daricts "twn^ rrietrnoblttfe. Only Missouri has fewer public school papnsLin nonmetropolitan 
districts Tton in fiwt i op olbaB 3Btricts,| of the 7,306 total publicrsarool buildings in the 

region, ^ 0 51 orSSBAa^nrtnonmetropolitan areas. 

Not only are the majority of ^^ion VI I's public school systems rural or nonmetropolitan, their total 
enroll menasare ^rv small. Cansider, for example, that qf the 2,387 schootcBstricts, 1.653 or 69.3% 
have a tanAtJistrkr enrollmeni of less than 600 pupils. Of these 1 ,653 school districts, 1 ,573 or 65.9% 
of the j(iBBicts ae ^* iionmeipopolitan areas. The distribution of these rurafeand small school districts, 
by stsSE.jBershom ktme foBowIng table: 



ETMMJLtTim MIOSMALL (LESS THAN 600 ENROLLMENT) PUBUTSCHOOLiMSTRICTS 





TOTAL DISTRICTS 


NONMETRO DISHI 
LESS THAN 6009B 


ICTWITH 
DLLMENT 


PERCENT 


Iowa.. 


. 443 


192 




43.3% 


Kansas 


307 


145 




47.2% 


Missour 


551 


246 




44.6% 


Nebraska .. 


1.086 


990 




91.2% 




TOTAL^GION VII Z387 


■1,573 




65.9% 



As the taoJe ingicates, Nebraska has almost two out of every three nonmaBrapolilsn public school 
districts with emaUments of 600 or less in the region. In the other states, jistrnder one out of every 
two districts is nonmetropolitan and small. Equally revealing is the number irf Region VII school 
districts wi*r enrollments of 300 or less. Iowa has 63 such district, Kansas has: 57, Missouri has 144, 
and Nebrsica has 926. 
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The grade spans for the 2,387 sc-^i districts in Region VI vary considerably amcncrrtie iour states. 
All of Iowa's 443 districts serve.pupils from kindergarten through grade twelve, m -^w^as, 306 of 
it's 307 districts are K^12. Both^ssourl and Nebraska tiave several configurations ai^^emary and 
secondary school disrncts. The ghsos spans for the puWicschool districts in Region V are indicated 
in the following taale; 

L II MHr ■HI! FOR PUBLIC SWOOt DISTRICTS 



GRADESPAN IOWA KANSAS MISSOIflr NEBRASKA 

K-e ^ 4 17 

1^7 ^ ^ 1 1 

K-8 59 697 

— .....^ 30 

K-t ...^ 1 1 

^ _ ~ 1 

K-l^ _ ^ 443 306 454 293 

m: ... — 2 

7 : ... - 7 

9 :2 16 

No - *Gtls ... 54 



TOTAL 443 30/ 551 1,036 



In tr^^ State of Nebraska, a coui«v superintendent provides administrative services to all school 
distn=::3 within the county thati»e less than seven teachers. The majority of Nebraska's school 
distnrs AA^ich are not K-12 are serviced by county superintendents. 

BAaAL/ETHNIC CHARACTSTISTICS OF REGION VII NON METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS 

The racial/ethnic composition of nonmetropolitan school districts in Region VII is basically homo- 
geneous. During the 1976-77 school year, the pupil enrollment in nonmetropolitan public schools 
was 96.2% white, 2.0% black, 1 .0% Hispanics, 5% American Indian, and .3% Asian. 

The nonmetropolitan racial/ethnic composition of pupil enrollment was consistent among the four 
states. The following table indicates the percentages of nonmetropolitan pupils in the five racial/ethnic 
categories. 



RACIAL/ETHNIC PERCENTAGES OF NONMETROFHDLITAN 
PUPIL ENROLLMENT 





AMERICAN INDIAN 


ASIAN 


BLACK 


W.IITE 


HISPANIC 




0.3 


0.3 


0.4 


98.5 


0.4 




0.6 


0.5 


2.8 


93.7 


2.5 




0.3 


0.3 


4.0 


95.2 


0.2 




1 .0 


0.3 


0.1 


96.6 


2.0 




TOTAL REGION VII 0 5 


0.3 


2.0 


96!2 


1.0 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL EDUCATION DISCRETIONHRY GRANTS 



Entitlement formula g r a nts account for the bulk of federal funds disi^^uted to elementary and 
secondary school systems in this country. The basis for the distrlbutiacn of entitlement grants is 
usually upon the numbers of certain types of pupils, e.g., handicapped or u lsd d vantaged. Entitlement 
grants are awarded to state departments of education who, in turn, distribus ttie funds to local school 
districts. 

Another type of federal education support is the discretionary granc, Discrsmrrary grants are awarried 
directly from the federal government to local school districts, state departmnrts of education, collenes 
and universities, and/orpcS>licand private non-profit organizations. Discreticrn- ry grants usually require 
a proposal addressed to an identified priority, such as metric education rinsumer education, eic. 
Competition for limited ^nds in most of the discretionary grant programs s extremely stiff. 

The discretionary grants awarded by the U.S. Office of Education for fisca: ysar 1980 are summarized 
by states in the table below. In each State, the numbers and amounts of lusaetionary grants awarded 
are identified by the categories of state departments of education, metropoisian local education agency, 
nonmetropolitan local education agency, and area education agency (Iowa). The numbers and amounts 
of federal education discretionary grants awarded to institutions of hicber education and public and 
private non-profit organizations are not included. The data are summar.:r5ri^om the "U.S. Office of 
Education Grant and Procurement Report C5 (11/17/79)." 

NUMBERiOF AMOUNT OF GRANTS 
GRANTS AW«DED 

Iowa 

SEA 

Metro LEA 

Nonmetro LEA 

Area Education Agency (AEA) 

Kansas 

SEA 

Metro LEA.^ 

Nonmetro LEA 

Missouri 

SEA 

Metro LEA 

Nonmetro LEA 

Nebraska 

SEA ^ 

Metro LEA 

Nonmetro LEA 

ED Region VII 

SEA 

Metro LEA 

Nonmetro LEA — 

Area Education Agency (Iowa) ^ 



21 


$2,308,823 


9 


649,294 


8 


1,260,749 


1 


92,257 


3 


306,523 


20 


1,f ,094 


9 


485,263 


5 


923,914 


6 


426,917 


30 


4,946,196 


3 


200,325 


25 


4,187,755 


2 


558,116 


21 


2,933,104 


11 


468,398 


6 


2,126,198 


4 


338,508 


92 


12,024,217 


32 


1,803,280 


44 


8,498.616 


13 


1,415,798 


3 


306,523 
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As the figures indcart^ naetropolitan public schools received considerably more discretionary grants 
and were awarded ;^ ;^tft^ intially greater amount of funds than nonmetropolitan school districts. 
Most of the discrer^-^^wv grante made to local school districts have as their purpose assistance for 
desegregation (EnMBBcx' School Aid Act) and assistance for disadvantaged students (Fol^ 
Through Program), ^^ffesudent populations of Region VI I's metropolitan school districts meet the 
purposes of many arr^r«e"«ieral discretionary grant programs more than the student populations of 
most of Region Vin's nonrnetropolitan school districts. 



SEVERAL ISSUES AFFECTING RURAL SCHOOLS 

While the issues affecting rural schools within Region VII are almost as diverse as the number of such 
schools, a few c o mmon issues and concerns appear to impact upon a great number of rural schools. 



Finance 

Providing attecstiate financial resources to support the operation and maintenance of rural and 
small schoote is, perhaps, the major issue within Region VII. Within each of the four states, the 
primary soitosf of revenue is generated at the local level. This is illustrated by examining the 
percentagejc^^revenue generated by federal, state, and local sources for each of the states during 
the 1976-77school year. 





FEDERAL 


STATE 


LOCAL 




8.8 


43.4 


47.8 




5.8 


38.0 


56.3 




8.3 


39.4 


52.3 




9.4 


36.3 


54.3 




7.7 


19.6 


72.7 



School districts in each of the four states raised more funds from local and less from state sources 
than the national average and only Missouri, the most metropolitan state in the region, received 
more federal funds than the national average. Since the 1976-77 school year. Region VII states 
have revised, or are in the process of revising, state support formulas. 

Generating revenue at the local levels is based upon a locally established tax rate on assessed 
property value. Without a detailed analysis of assessed valuation and per pupil expenditures of 
rural districts, generally rural areas tend to be property rich and income poor. Although many of 
the rural and small schools in Region VI I are surrounded by large farming and ranching operations, 
rural incomes tend to be less than their urban and suburban counterparts. If this assumption is 
correct, a rural farmer could be paying a greater share of his income in property taxes than the 
urban or suburban dweller. 
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Teacher Recruitment and Maintenance 

The small rural and isolated schools within Region VII are typical of similar schools across the 
country in teacher recruitment and maintenance. This similarity stated simply is that rural and 
isolated schools have a more difficult task of competing for the services of teachers than schools 
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in urbanized areas. Underlying this difficulty are several common characteristics of rural and 
isolated schools. 

1 . Salary is often less than urban areas. 

2. Social life, particularly for the single teacher, is considerably less than urban areas. 

3. Suitable housing is often limited in rural areas. 

The issue of teacher recruitment and maintenance in rural and isolated school districts is being 
further compounded by a national teacher shortage. Currently the teacher shortage is primarily 
intheareasof special education, science, math, and industrial arts, but will probably affect all areas 
as universities graduate fewer teachers. Also, many of the teachers in rural and small high schools 
need dual -certification in subject areas. 



Even if all state and federal funding mechanisms were completely equitable, one fact remains. 
It often costs proportionately more to deliver services in a small rural school due io diseconomies 
of scale- 

The diseconomies of scale of rural schools were consistently cited by participants in all regional 
rural roundtables during September 1979. Examples of the diseconomies of scale were higher per 
pupil administrative and direct instructional costs due to small enrollments and per pupil ratios, 
higher transportation costs due to sparsity of population, and decreased purchasing power per 
dollar per item. 



Diseconomies of Scale 
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IOWA 




nacat of lOOLOOO or mtn <ii » fctwi r > 

I of 90,000 to lOQLOOO 
O Untrat otm of SMSA*» woi ta«v 

o ptocM of 23.000 to saooo 



KANSAS 




LEGEND 

® nacas of lOOM or mot* « 
• Ptacaaof aomto tW.O0O 
O Piaeai of 2ij000 to SaoOO 



StaiAiicai Am (SMSAtI 



Miia04ancs aatSiOa SMSA*» 



□ 



SUSA odM tkieo 1970 
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BEST COPY mum 



MISSOURI 




METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS, ENROLLMENT, 
AND NUMBER OF SCHOOLS WITHIN ED, REGION VII 



AHcA 




TOTAL 


iiPTROPCM ITAM 




NONMETROPOLITAN 


% 




School Districts 


2,387 


262 


11.0 


2.125 


89.0 




Enrollment 


1.127.436 


1.052.754 


49.5 


1.075.682 


50.5 


Nurr^ of Schools 


7!306 


2.275 


31.1 


5.031 


68.9 




School Districts 


443 


52 


11.7 


391 


88.3 




Enrollment 

^1 II VX* III 1 L 


548.159 


204.7K 


37.4 


343.394 


6Z6 




Numbo- of Schools 


1.811 


458 


253 


1.353 


74.7 




School D&ti'icts 


307 


48 


15.6 


259 


84.4 




Enrollment 


422.924 


197.616 


46.7 


225.308 


53.3 




Niimhpr of Schools 


1.548 


492 


31.8 


1.056 


68.2 




School Districts 


551 


120 


21.8 


431 


78.2 


Missouri 


Enrollment 


869.673 


527.441 


60.6 


343.232 


39.4 




Number of Schools 


2.228 


1.049 


47.1 


1.179 


52.9 




School Districts 


1.086 


42 


3.9 


1.044 


96.1 


Nebr^a 


Enrollment 


286.680 


122.932 


4Z9 


163.748 


57.1 




Number of Schools 


1.719 


276 


16.1 


1,443 


83.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Eduettion Directory: Local 
Education Agencm (Washington, O.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 

MMiropof nsn wiq ivuiw wu uinjii uii * 

Metfopoiitm is comprised of all school districts within Staodvd M tt i o poli t i n S utistka i ArMS (SMSAK These areas 
included the following counties, by states: 

IOWA - Black Hawk. Dubuque. Linn. Polk. Pottawattamie. Scott. Warren, and Woodbury. 

KANSAS - Butler. Douglas. Jefferson. Johnson. Osage. Shawnee. Sedgwick, and Wyandotte. 

MISSOURI - Andrew. Boone. Buchanan. Cass. Christian. Clay. Franklin. Green. Jackson. Jefferson. Ptatte. Ray. 
St. Charges. St Louis, and St Louis City. 

NEBRASKA * Dakota. Douglas. Lancaster, and Sarpy. 

Nommtropoiitao is comprised of all school districts not within a SMSA. 

NOTE: The reader should be aware that school system boundaries often are not coterminous with county political 
boundaries. School districts were classified as metropolitan or nonmetropolitan based upon the county in which the 
superintendent was located. 
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DISTftlBUTtON OF METROI>OUTAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN 
LOCAL nJBUCSCH(X>L SYSTEM 

SMALL SCHOOLS (599 PUPILS OR LESS) AS A PEROEMT OF TOTAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN RECiON VII 
(METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN) ARE MDICATEO IN BRACKETS ADJACENT TO THE TOTAL 



METROPOLITAN 

DISTRICT ENROLLMENT ED. REGION VII IOWA 

25,000orfnore 8 1 

10.000 to 24«9 20 6 

5.000 to 9.999 26 3 

2.500to 4.999 32 10 

1.000to 2.499 52 6 

BOOto 999 44 16 

300to 599 38 9 

300 or les 42 1 



KANSAS MISSOURI NEBRASKA 



3 
1 
3 
6 
14 
11 
9 
1 



2 
12 
17 
14 
27 
15 
16 
17 



2 
1 
3 
2 
5 
2 
4 
23 



TOTAL 


262 


52 


48 


120 


42 




NONMETROPOLITAN 








25^000 or iTMijff6i»*»» •••••••• 
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TOTAL SCHOOL BI S T RlC l S W IT H 
BUROLLMENTS OF 899 OR LESS 



1.653 [693%] 202 [45.6%] 155 [50.5%] 279 [50.6%] 1.017 [93.6%] 



SOURCE: US. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Education Oinctory: Loal 
EduationAgmKim (Washington. D.C: U.S. (aovemment Printing Office. 1980) 



All school districtt whose boundaries are located v^ih a Sandard Metropolitan Statistical Area (^4SA). A SMSA 
is a cowitry or group of coritiguous countries vUtich contain at leest one city o 
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Ait school cfistricti whose bo u nd a ries encompan tems. open countrytide and places of less than SOX)00 reu'denti 
outside SMSAl 
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METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLHAN RACIAL/ETHNIC CHARACTERISTICS OF ED 
REGION VII'S PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 1976-77 SCHOOL YEAR 

AMERICAN 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office for Civil Rights, Dinctory of Elementary and 
Secondary SchooiDbgtriets, and Schbols in Sehcted Sehooi Distrkw School Year 1976-77 (Washington, D.C: U.& 
Government Printing Office, 1977) 
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